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jturity ; but by this time it is exhausted, and at 
jthis stage of the process, the whole dies. The 
|overbearing of a pear tree seems to exhaust the | 


{We publish the following with pleasure , | Vegetative principle in ripening its great burthen, 


and entertain a hope, accompanied with scarcely 
a shadow of doubt, that our respeeted correspond- 
ent has ascertained the cause and pointed out a 
remedy for one of the most serious evils which the 
wrchardist has to encounter. 


Mr Fessexnpen,—The cause of the blight on 
t=] 


| 


yet it may throw out its leaves in the succeeding 
spring, and continue to flourish till the time the 


| Sap ceases to flow in summer, and then die. If 


richness of the soil, and upon other circumstances, 


yut as yet I believe nothing has been satisfactori- | 0f which the horticulturist must judge. The over- 


ly determined. 
the neighbourhood of Boston, as I learn from gen- 
tlemen residing in the vicinity, as well as from the 
speculations which have appeared in the New 


This disease is quite common in| bearing of the peach tree and grape vine is equal- 
ily fatal to them, as to apple trees. 


Upon stating my conjecture to Mr M’Guire, the 
head gardener of Exias H. Deney, Esq. of Salem, 


England Farmer, by some of our most scientific | [ was happy to find it corroborated by his own ob- 


horticulturists. ‘This disease is well known to af-| servations in a great number of instances, and he | >°thood ; and 
declared to me his perfect conviction that this wa: 
| the cause of the disease. ‘J*hat Nature, when “let ' 
| alone,” will “ regulate herself,” is true ; but she |crops of hay have not been known for many years 
will not regulate herself according to the purposes 
cultivated and rich soils. In this, I apprehend, lies; of man. It is necessary in horticultural ag in po-| 


fect the pear orchards in the vicinity of New York, 
Philadelphia, and also in the neighborhood of the 
great cities in England. 

It most commonly attacks trees standing in well 


3 


the first cause of the disease. I have found from/ litical economy, to apply the restrictive system, in 


the observations I have made during the last four 
years, that every tree which bore large quantities 
of fruit was more or less blighied ; while other 
trees of the same kind of fruit, of the same age, 
and standing in the same ground, but moderate 
bearers, were not affected by this disease. 
year I observed that a tree of the pound pear kind 
had one of its largest branches so completely filled 
with fruit, that three props were placed under it to 
prevent its breaking down. A few days since I 
examined this tree, and found that identical branch 
blighted. The leaves appeared to have been burnt, 
and the bark was decayed and dried up, presenting 
the usual appearance of blighted trees. I exam- 
ined another tree in the same orchard, having a 
single branch blighted, which last year was over- 
loaded with fruit. The other branches were in a 
vigorous state. 

I was led to conjecture the cause of this disease, 
from observing the effects of overbearing on a sin- 
gle branch of : Baldwin apple tree. This branch 
was so completely filled with fruit, that the apples 
touched each other from the insertion of the branch 
to its extremity. I tied it up to the other branches 
of the tree, and it ripened all its fruit. The next 
spring it put forth its leaves, and flourished till the 
middle of July, when it was suddenly blighted,— 
the branch presenting the appearance of having 
been burnt. This year it is dead. 

The reason, I conceive, why pear trees are more 
subject to blight in a well cultivated and rich soil 
is, that they are forced to a higher state of vicor 
than trees standing on a poor soil or in grass land. 
After a vear or two of rich culture, they become 


exceedingly vigorous, make a great proportion of 


wood, and form numerous fruit spurs; and then 
a favourable year occurring, they are overload 
with fruit. 

fruit checks the growth of the tree, exhausts it, 
and destrovs the vegetative principle. It is well 
known that an apple tree decorticated in the win- 
ter will pnt forth its leaves and blossoms in the 
succeeding spring, and even bring its fruit to ma 


| 


| tees 





order to produce the best results. B.C. 
Salem, July 24, 1827. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
It is stated in the Gardener’s Magazine, that 


Last, 2°22 Williams of Pitmaston, near Worcester, cul- | 


| tivates strawberries on small ridges of earth run- 
ining north and south, about nine inches above the 
level of the ground, planting the strawberries on 
| the top, and laying plain tiles on each side of the 
| ridge. He finds the produce earlier, more abund- 
ant, and better flavored, than on plants grown on 
the flat ground. The flat tiles retain the moisture, 
promote the ripening of the fruit, and keep it free 
from dirt after heavy showers of rain. 


WHITE MULBERRY. 

It is suggested in the American Farmer that it 
would be well if Editors of papers throughout the 
country weuld suggest the expediency of gather- 
ing white mulberries, wherever they are to be had, 
and drying them for the sake of their seed. He 
who thus lays a foundation for a nursery of young 
mulberry treea will not fail to find an adequate 
demand for them. 





SHELTERING TREES. 

Nothing is more common than to select for the 
reception of a delicate tree in the open air, a warin 
south border, fully exposed to the daily influence 
{of the sun; it being believed that the chief diffi- 
jculty in preserving what are .called half hardy 
_trees, arises from a deficiency of solar heat. This 
}is a mistake. Solar heat is more frequently inju- 
|rious than advantageous to such plants; it dries 
the circumambient atmosphere to a degree which 


cannot fail to prove highly prejudicial to most ar- 





ded | horescent plants. ‘The best station which can be 
The maturity of this great quantity of 


| pointed out for a tree which is to be acclimatized, 
jis in a sheltered garden, where it is well protect- 
jed from the north and easterly winds. It should 
face the north-west, and be so much shaded from 


}the sun, that during the warm days of spring, it 


| overbearing be the cause of the fire blight, the ob- | 
| vious preventive is, to thin off the fruit wherever it 
‘shal! appear to be too much for the tree to bear ; 
|and this will depend upon the vigor of the tree, the 


P : : | 
pear trees has frequently been a subject of inquiry ; | 


may not be excited into early vegetation. In sue! 

}a spot the Mountain Pony, Scarlet Nipal Rho 
dodendron, and similar plants, survived the last 
winter ; while in most places, differently situated 
they have been wholly destroyed. 


THE SEASON. 

We do not remember to have ever seen so many 
favourable notices of the products and the pros 
pects of the season, as at the present time. ‘The 
papers from Maine to Georgia are teeming with 
| the fruitfnl theme, and grass and grain, pumpkins 
‘and potatoes, corn, cotton and cabbages, are de 
clared from all quarters, as with one voice, to have 
‘been “never more prosperous.” In our own 
neighborhood, the Lynn paper declares that the 
| season, thus fur, has been most propitious. Hay 
| ing-time is nearly over, with farmers in this neigh 
| the abundance which has crowned 
such as demands our liveijiest grati- 
Blessings. So great 


their labors, is 
ltude to the Author of all 
| Some of the farmers have cut from two to three 
|tons per acre. We have been visited with copi 
howers and sunshine, and the early and lat 

ter rain have come in their season. Fruit is not 
| expected to be very plenty; but the luxuriant 
‘fields of corn look beautiful, and promise a ricl: 
harvest. [Salem Gaz.) 
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AMERICAN INGENUITY. 

Mr Jacob Perkins has been engaged by the 
| French Government to build steam artillery. <A 
| piece of ordnance is to throw sixty balls of four 
pounds each in a minute, with the correctness o1 
\a rifle musket. A musket is to be attached tc 

the steam generator, for discharging a stream of 
jlead from the bason of a fort. It is to throw 
|from one hundred to a thousand bullets in a min 
| ute, as occasion may require. A series of satis 

factory experiments has taken place at Green 
wich, attended by the French Engineers appoint 
ed for the purpose by the Duke d’Angouleme 
with one of his aids, and Prince Polignac. Lord 
Wellington remarked, that a country defended by 
this kind of artillery, would never be invaded 
Lord Exmouth, after witnessing a few showers o! 
lead, said he believed the:time would come when 
a steam gun boat, with two large guns in her bow, 
would conquer any line of battle ship ; and Sir G 
Cockburn said, the mischief of it was, it would be 
to nations what the sword and pistol was to due! 
lists—it would bring strong and weak on a lev 
e].—{London paner.| 


SOWING URA, 

An English farmer, impressed with the idea 
that a better rule might be obtained for sowing 
the various species of grain, than what could be 
regulated by the calendar, determined to make 
minutes of his own periods of sowing as they 
were in coincidence with the blossoms of well 
known trees ; or on the return of various birds of 
passage, with the earliest voice or song of these, 
or such as were stationary in the country. The 
following is the result of his observations for a 
series of years :— 

Peas and spring vetches.—As early as the lark 
ariges to sing, and partridges are paired. 
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Oats.—When rooks begin to build, and the 
male blossoms (catkins) of the hazel expand and 
shed their farina. 

Barley.—At the earliest discovery of the cuckoo, 
and the white-swoln buds of the blackthorn. 

Cabbage and Turnip--ooted Cabbage.—At the 
appearance of the hyacinth (blue-bell) and when 
the ring-dove (wood pigeon) begins to coo. 

Potatoes. —When the wilding or crab apple is in 


the moral duties that belong to his social condition, | growth of regions and modes of culture, mortal in 
and to appreciate the political blessings of his their effects upon the health of adult white set- 
country ? ‘ters. 

In that portion of the United States which is To arrest at least, in a great degrec, the course 
most highly cultivated, where few hold large land- | of deterioration under which the middle and south 
ed possessions, but where all are independent ; ern states are sinking in respect to population and 
where every comfort abounds, and gaming and social comforts, a few things appear to be neces- 
drunkenness are alike unknown—every man takes sary, and these are happily within the reach of 
his share of labour. Judges and governors, and | the rising generation of young men. ‘Whe first is, 


bloom ; and perhaps the true period of taking them | members of Congress are not ashamed to be seen to shake off, as inglorious and disreputable, the 


up is at the dropping of its fruit. 

Turnips.—When the elder flowers, and cherries 
ripen. 

Wheat.—At the fall of the aspen leaf, or when 
the grey or Royston crows return; but these be- 
ing only local visitants, most of the inhabitants in| 
several counties not being acquainted with them, 
their return is in correspondence with the latest 
fall of the acorn and the variegated appearance of 
the woods. 

This theory of sowing has been suggested by two 
distinguished naturalists, viz. Dr. Stillingfleet, in 
his “ Calendar of Flora,” and Dr. Goldsmith, in 
his “ History of Animated Nature.” 

From the American Farmer. 

At the close of a collation in the Hall of the 
State-house, at Boston, on the 4th inst. a number 
of toasts were drunk by the Governor and other; 
distinguished men of the state ; and, amongst oth- 
ers, the following— 

By the Sheriff of Suffolk. Our Territory —Co- 
existing with our agriculture and civilization : 

Far be from us the undelightful pride 

Of nerveless empire, cultureless and wide. 

Young men, forbear o’er distant wilds to roam 

In search of comfort, better found near home. 
Rouse to fertility, by skilful toil, 

Each dormant acre of your native soil ; 

And, more than riches, covet the applause 

Of faithful subjects to benignant laws. 

So shall your sires, withdrawing from life’s race, 
Joy to behold you well supply their place ; 

So shall your country, happier for your birth, i 
With strength unshaken, hold her rank on earth. 
For centuries stand; and brightening honor gain, 
More from her children than her vast domain. 


Un the above, a friend who sent it to us remarks, 








that,—*“ this toast by the sheriff of Suffolk, 
Charles Pinckney Sumner Esq. deserves a place in 
the American Farmer, and ought to be conspicu- | 
ously suspended ia every mansion and leg cabin. 
in the United States and territories attached to! 
them”—and we heartily unite in the sentiment. | 
- Instead, however of bringing up their sons to. 
pursue this judicious course, on which the salva- 
tion of the state depends, it has been the universal | 
practice of parents to encourage them to flock to! 
the towns—there to get into the stores, and law- 
yers’ and doctors’ shops; or to send them to West | 
Point, or in the navy: in short, any thing rather 
than teach them to take the plough by the handles, 
and submit with a good grace to the will of their 
Creator—that man shall live by the sweat of his 
row. 

When regarded with just discrimination, can 
there be any station in life more truly honourable 
than that of him who practices the utmost econo- 
my and cleanliness in clothing and diet ; and who 
is not deterred by laziness or false pride, from 
wielding the axe or guiding the plough,—his mind 
having been first enlightened by a good solid ed- 
wcation, and in that manner qualified to understand 





in their working frock and trowsers ; and better | habits of idle consumers, drones in the hive ; and 
would it be for us, were the example ef the Roman) fall to work as industrious producers—active bees : 
general revered more in the field, and less in our each gathering more honey, be it ever so little 
cups. |more, than he eats. Let every one firmly resolve 


Be assured, young men, to this honorable desti- | to lop off every superfluous expense im diet, drink, 


ny you must come at last, willing or not willing.' clothing, equipage, servants, and furniture, and 
It is the irresistible tendency of our institutions to make it a point of honour to set an example, in his 
crumble up all large estates into small ones, and | own person, of regular industry. Your idle com 

to bring the whole population to that condition in: panions, who murder time in whiskey stores, and 
which fortunes must all be very moderate, and village card and billiard tables, may sneer for a 
nearly equal, end in which each member of socie- time at your early rising, your homespun coat, 
ty will have to perform his portion of the manual your frugal meal, your rough hand, your sun-burnt 
labour necessary for the support of all. The polit- cheek, your contempt of the bottle, and your. ab- 
ical creed in which we have been reared inculcates horrence of the dice; but you will soon realize 
equality, and inspires all with the will to divide the unspeakable delight of getting, and of keeping 
equally ; and where the few casual holders of out of debt; you will see, that by the skilful cul 

laree landed estates that yet remain in the country ture of your nalive sotl, with your own hands, it 
die intestate, the law steps in to enforce that di- makes you ample returns ; that all essential com- 
vision. A large estate may be even yet, it is true, forts are accumulating about you ; that, in every 
sometimes, but rarely, accumulated by a series of reasonable sense of the word, you have enough: 
commercial good luck, or by speculations acutely and to spare ; and that there is no longer any oc 

conducted ; but of those who push their fortunes casion to fly in cowardly fear of honest labour, 
by trade, a great majority are taken by misfor-, cither to the more enervating or less manly pur. 
tune, or overwhelmed by their own extravagance ; suits of the town, or to half savage, half civilized 
and after years of anxious adventures, find them- frontiers. So far from regarding as discreditablce 
selves at last reduced to the greatest distress— your change of habit from that of loungers, toc 
deserted by their sunshine friends, and without proud to lead and too lazy to drive; nati consumere 
energy or means to undertake new enterprises.— fruges ; the man of sense who sees you rise with 
In comparison with this, the lot of so many who the lark, and call out, come boys !—will look upon 


;embark upon the uncertain sea of commerce, or the metamorphosis, as more beautiful and worthy 


seek a precarious livelihood in the barbarous arena of admiration, than that which ensues the chrysa 
of modern politics—how enviable is the situation lis state of the insect, that enters as a loathsome 
of the laboring agriculturist. _worm, and emerges on wings of independence 
‘that bear it to the skies, reflecting as it rises, hues 
|more various and splendid than all the colours of 
the rainbow. 


‘* His habit pure, with plain and temperate meals, 

Robust with labour, and by custom steel’d 

To every casualty of waried life.” 

In regard to the medical profession, there are’ 
already almost as many students as there are vari- 
ous drugs to be compounded ; and doctors so nu-! 
merous, that were every man in the nation on his 
baek, he might be “helped to his grave” as 
speedily as in the days of Sangrado himself—as 
lancets are equally sharp and calomel is quite as 
potent as hot water. Lawyers are swarming like 
locusts o’er the land, and “ dream of fees” more 
than they ever get: measurers of tape and calico 
are as thick as bees in a pot of honey. The mid- 
shipmen are all over every ship, and for applica- 
tions for the military academy, the only avenue to 
the army. there #re ten thousand !! 

But. say our youn» friends, can we not escape 
the odious drudgery of manual labour, by migrat- 
ing*with a fev slaves to some new country, whose 
virgin soil, teeming with fertility, asks only to have 
the seed sprinkled on its bosom, to make returns 
beyond measure ? No; we say again— 

‘* Rouse to fertility, by skillful ‘oil, 
Each dormant acre of your nafire soil.” 





From Flint’s Western Quarterly Review. 


NEW-YORK CANALS. 

When the New-York Canal was undertaken 
there were not wanting persons to scoff at the idea 
of its being a practical project. Nothing would 
convince these gainsayers, but the palpable de- 
monstration of seeing and feeling. Boats of all 
burthens, we believe, as high as an hundred tons, 
move up the country to lake Champlain, and bring 
messages from the Nereids of the blue wave to 
the Naiads of the pellucid fountains, that dash a- 
midst the dark forests of the Green Mountains.— 
Boats move over the rapid Mohawk. as he foams 
along in his deep and slaty channel below the 
calm and sleeping waters of an artificial river in 
the air. Along the whole course of this canal, 
large and respectable towns, with their bustle, 
‘and their massive buildings, and their city show, 
‘and numerous villages, that, twenty years ago 
| would have been called towns, spring up, like the 
'prophet’s gourd, and seem to have been trans- 

The products of those states in which you are |ported there by the power of enchantment. A 
allowed to carry slaves, will scarcely pay «!1 ex- single and isolated fact, and one far from the or- 
penses of cultivation and transportation to market; |Ainary samples of demonstration, is sufficient to 
except, perhaps, sugar and rice, which are the | show the operation of this canal. As we looked 
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on the bustle on a wharf, in the harbor of New- 
York, we saw large, knotty, and unsightly logs, 
apparently of a weight to sink in the water, load- 
ng on board a large ship, bound for London.— 
We were told these logs were cut near the 
shores of Ontario. They were of the class called 
vird’s eye maple, and were intended to make 
sabinet furniture for the citizens of that luxurious 
metropolis, who wanted a wood less common and 
vulgar than mahogany. Before the canal exis- 
ted, one of them could not have been transported 
‘rom Ontario to New-York for twenty times its 
value. It is only since the New-York canal, that 


the name ‘ Genesce flour’ was known east of New- |the bounds of all vegetation, and entered upon a} 


York, It is now the principal kind used. 


CANALS IN CHINA. 

To abridge the labor, expense and difficulty of 
“ransport was a project, naturally connected with 
)bserving the vast improvements of Jabor-saving 
“machinery. That sagacious and tranquil people, 
the Chinese, on both the subjects have been accu- | 
mulating the fruits of an hundred generations.— | 


Cunals with them are almost as ancient as their! 


history. It is believed, that the length of all the 
navigable canals in that vast empire, cast into one 
sum, would make a total of some thousands of 
miles. More than a million of people constantly 
reside upon them. Transports aud passage are 
performed with astonishing ease and cheapness. 
From these and other causes, “ every rood main- 
tains its man.” A very striking representation 
of Chinese management, in these respects, was 
presented in a Chinese engraving. It showed a 
woman, guiding rapidly along a canal, a boat of 
ten tons burthen. She carried a babe, appended 
to her back, after the fashion of our Indians. She 
rowed the boat with her feet, having an oar after 
the fashion of the country, fastened to each foot. 
She managed the sail with a cord attached to its 
triangular point with one hand. With the other 
she held the rudder; and thus occupied, trans- 
ported a load, which, to have been carried on the 
land, would have required ten teams, and as many 
drivers to do it. 





HESSIANS. 

An American gentleman travelling in Eu- 
yope lately visited the duchy of Hesse Cassel, 
that country from which thousands of soldiers 
were hired by the British government in 1776, to 
fight the liberties of America. He found the popu- 
Jation so burdened and oppressed that it seemed 
“as ifthe last ounce only was wanting to make 
them sink.” Hesse is an open country, destitute 
of enclosures, and negligently cultivated. 

Mr. Russell, in his “ Tour in Germany,” says 
the Hessian peasantry are chiefly hereditary ten- 
ants, who have one way to do a thing, and never 
think of looking about for another. They wear 
low crowned hats with an immense brim, and al- 
low their shaggy locks to grow unshorn, and to 
seek their tangled way down the back. Their 
dwellings are dark, smoky, dirty hovels. Crowds 
of begging children surround the traveller at ev- 
ery stage. The Jate elector left behind him 40 


| 


From the Hampshire Gazette. 


VOLCANO. 

Inthe month of May last, three gent!emen re- 
siding in Mexico ascended to the summit of the 
celebrated volcano of Popocatapetl, near the city 
of Mexico. Of the many attempts that have been 
made to reach the top of this stupendous moun- 
tain, this is the only one that has succeeded.— 
The party left the city May 15th, and on the 19th 
reached the height of 12,541 feet above the level 
of the sea, where they passed the night. On the 
;20th they mounted their mules, and soon passed 





/Tegion so stony and precipitous that they were o- 
_bliged to abandon their mules and proceed on foot. 
The difficulties of the ascent increased as they 
advanced—there was no bush or shrub by which 
they might support themselves, and the stones up- 
on which they stepped frequently rolled from un- 
der them, and went thundering down the sides of 
the mountain, endangering thé lives of those who 
might happen to be below. Their Indian servants 
ecame so terrified that nothing could induce 
them to continue farther ; they returned to the 
place where they had passed the preceding night. 
The rest of the party clambered from rock to rock, 
encountering many difficulties and dangers, until 
they suddenly discovered the object of their la- 
bors and sufferings. They had passed the day in 
profound solitude without seeing a plant, bird or 
insect in the midst of broken rocks, and horrible 
precipices ; experiencing severe pains in the head 
and knees, a difficulty of breathing, and a disposi- 
tion to vomit. They found the crater to be near- 
ly circular and about a mile in circumference ; 
the shape like that of a tunnel, and the depth im- 
mense. The spectacle was awful and appalling.— 
The cruptions were almost uninterrupted, casting 
up showers of stones, which fell back within the 
crater, excepting a small number which fell out- 
side of the opening, and send forth clouds of ash- 





underneath, until the cock, overcome with fatigue, 
alighted on a neighboring apple-tree. The snake 
immediately coiled his tail round a branch of the 
tree—the cock again attempted flight, but he 
could scarcely clear the limb, from which he hung 
with his head downwards, making every effort to 
escape, but allin vain, until the farmer came to 
his assistance—killed the snake, and set him at 
| liberty.—Schoharie Republican. 
DEATH BY POISON. 

Died, in Sudbury, on Sunday last, Henry Moore, 
son of Mr. Lewis Moore, aged 6 years, His death 
was caused by eating the seed of a poisonous 
| weed known by the name of wild hemlock, which 
jhe mistook for caraway seed. He ate this seed 
/0n his way to school on Thursday and was seized 
jin a few hours with a severe pain in his bowels, 
and died on the third day afterward. 

Wild Hemlock.—This noxious weed grows in 

all parts of New England, and is remarkably a- 
jbundant in our vicinity. It is found chiefly in 
| runs and wet grounds, but is sometimes seen by 
the road side, or by ditches and fences in dry 
places. The stalk is purple, except when it grows 
in a shade, then it is green ; the plant is from two 
to five feet high. ‘The blossoms are straw-color- 
ed or nearly white, are set in tufts or clusters at 
the end of the branches, like the blossoms of cara- 
way, carrot, and parsnip. The seeds area viru 

lent poison ; they very much resemble caraway 
seeds, and it requires close inspection to distin- 
guish one from the other. It is a very common 
and beautiful weed; it may be seen in all our 
meadows and other wet mowing lands growing in 
luxuriant abundance, over-topping the uncut grass 
by nearly two feet, branching forth in quite a 
tree. Its blossoms begin to appear in June and 
are found through July and August.—Concord 
Gazette. 
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It is stated by Col. Murray, in a speech before 





es snd smoke. The noise of the eruptions was 
like thunder, and rose and subsided like the roar- | 
ing of the sea. Having completed their observa- 
tions, they retraced their steps, and about night | 
came to the limits of vegetation. The highest 
point to which they attained was 17,885 feet, (al- 
most 3 1-2 miles) above the level of the sea. On| 
account of clouds, tney could see nothing from the | 
top but the summits of Orizaba and Sierra. At 


} 
' 
| 


' 
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the convention at Albany, that the iron ore of this 
state may challenge a competition with the world, 
that the counties of Clinton and Essex manufac- 
ture about 2000 tons of bar iron annually, and fur- 
nish about 5 or 6000 tons of pig iron, that the fur 
naces for making the latter have almost suspend- 
ed their operations. 


Mind and Matter.—The ten thousand houses of 
ancient Athens contained a population of 180,000 


the height of 16,893 feet they beheld the city of inhabitants, of whom 20,000 only were citizens.— 
Mexico, which appeared to them only as a speck, The population of the rest of Attica amounted to 
| about 300,000: the slaves were in proportion of 4 

Singular Battle—A few days since,a farmer in'to 1. But twenty millions of souls were subject 
the town of Jefferson, observed his dung-hill. cock to or depended on this little state :—It possessed 
engaged in mortal combat with a striped snake of a colossal external power, begotten by genius, 





about 18 or 20 inches in length, the cock to all | 
appearance, having the decided advantage over | 
his more wily though less nervous adversary, | 
dealing his blows in quick succession, employing | 
alternately his bill and spurs. But the canning! 


t=] 


serpent, well aware that victory must declare a- | 


gainst him by fair combat, brought into requisi- | 
tion a portion of the innate cunning for which that | 








illegitimate children, and 40 millions of rix dol- 
lars. The foundation of his wealth was laid by his 
father, in hiring ont his troops to England, for the 
American war.— Hamp. Gazette. 





The Pottsville (Pa.) Journal notices the discov- 
ery lately of thirty-four new beds of coal, of from 
Ahree to six feet in thickness. 


| reptile has been celebrated from the beginning of 
|the world to the present time ; and seizing his an 
|tagonist by the thigh, in the rear, he completely 
secured himself trom any further danger from him. 
Thus situated the cock very naturally thought his 
only * safety was in flight ” he accordingly cleav- 
jed the air majestically with his wing, the snake 
| keeping fast his hold, and dangling like a tag-lock, 


valor, and patriotism 


At the last York Assi e, Engiaui, sentence of 
= 
ath was recorded against seventy one prisoners. 


de 


We copy with pleasure, the following testimony 
to the character of the Ink referred to. 
Post office, New York March, 19, 1827. 
Messrs. Maynard & Noyes.—In answer to your 
request respecting the Ink that has been used in 
this office, I state with pleasure that your writing 
Ink is much approved of, and I recommend it as a 
first rate article to any one who is desirous of 
using good black writing Ink. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most ob’t servant, 


THEODORUS BAILEY 
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FELLENBERG SCHOOL AT HOFWYL. 

Extract of a letter from John Murray, Esq.— 
Sir,—You have in a late number of the Gardener’s 
Magazine, (p. 77.) among your notices of foreign 
publications, adverted to the ‘ Annales Agricoles 
de Roville,’ as containing an account of the very 
interesting establishment of M. Fellenberg at 
Hofwyl. AsJ visited these magnificent arrange- 
ments on the 26th August, 1825, perhaps a suc- 
cinct notice may not be uninteresting. I am un- 
willing, however, to trespass on your valuable 
pages further than to give a very summary ac- 
count of what I personally witnessed ; especially 
as there are numerous publications filled with de- 
tails of these peaceful and interesting scenes. 

“The agricultural implements, which are en- 
tirely made on the spot, are numerous, varied, and 
complete, including all the ingenuity of the most 
recent invention. There isa fine dairy, though 
none but ordinary cheese is made. The milk ts 
oreserved in shallow trays of wood, in subterra- 
nean cellars, and the floors frequently sprinkled 
with water, to keep them cool. There are fifty 
milch cows, which are regularly curried down and 
dressed like borses, fourteen horses, and fourteen 
xen for labour, which are perticularly large, of 
the Fribourg breed. Liquid manure is duly ap- 
preciated, and holds its proper place in the econo- 
my of agriculture, which is not merely theoretic, 
but practical, and that, too,on a magnificent scale. 

«On our visit we found that the greater part of 
the pupils had set out on their annual pedestrian 
excursion, via Neufchate!, under the care of one 
of the classic tutors. We were informed that 
there were then ninety-nine scholars. Of these 
fifteen were English, ten Scotch, including two 
sons of the eccentric Mr Owen, who had twice 
visited Hofwyl, two Russians, one Greek, seve- 
ral Danes, Swedes, and Germans; the rest French 
and Swiss. There were, of course, no Spaniards. 
Twenty-one masters teach the languages, belles 
lettres, arithmetic, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
botany, agriculture, &c. There are five profes- 
sors for the various accomplishments, as music, 
drawing, &c. In the saloon for music we noticed 
two kettle-drums, a grand piano-forte, &c.; and 
on alarge black board were chslked lines and 
notes, for the use of beginners. They have a 
concert every month. The various compartments 
for instruction are arranged with judgment and 
method ; in fact, nothing can be well conceived 
more complete than the toute ensemble of this very 
extraordinary establishment. There is a chapel 
that serves at once for Protestant and Catholic 
worship: for the former the altar and imagery of 
Catholicism are most judiciously concealed from 
view, being shut up in a convenient case. 

“The beds where the pupils repose are ele- 
gantly neat, and all subordinated to health and 
comfort: each insulated compartment has its eor- 
responding closet. In the salle a manger, or din- 
ing room, is a closet which descends, by means of 


machinery, into the kitchen beneath, and is wound | g¢0erally fed upon, or cut, when only three or four. | 
Even in the | it agrees with all kinds of stock; and horses, mules, | 


up again loaded with its covers. 
kitchen for the working people we noticed a Pap- 
in’s digester. Proper houses and rooms are ap- 
propriated for tailors, shoemakers, &c.; and we 
found the carpenters and mechanics at their re- 
spective labours. -The children of the poor have 
gratuitous instruction. A large building is ap- 


propriated to horsemanship and various gymnas- 
tic exercises, and for the latter there are also 
without. ‘There is a plot 


erections of wood, &c 


of ground allowed to each pupil for a garden, in 
which he may exercise his own taste. There were 
new edifices being ‘ erected for various purposes 
and M. Fellenberg superintended them in person. 
A French Count was very polite to us ; even to 
excess. 

“ This is a truly peaceful scene. How different 
that which follows the footsteps of the warrior 
compared to this? ‘ Ubi, solitudinem faciunt, hic 
pacem appellant.’ 

“ Every thing at Hofwyl is calculated to infuse 
into the toils of the student the sweets of recrea- 
tive enjoyment ; ‘labor ipse voluptas.’ J found 
M. Fellenberg mild and courteous, intelligent and 
polite. T’o say more of 'such an estimable charac- 
ter would be waste of praise. We left this beau- 
tiful domain with regret, to visit Count d’Erlach 
at Hindlebank, to whom I had an introduction, 
often contemplating the magnificent appearance 
of the establishment of Hofwy! in the distant pros- 
pect.—Gardener’s Magazine. 





GUINEA GRASS. 


the West Indies, is there of such great utility, 
that the preservation of the stock in many of the 
islands, frequently depends on it. A few years 
ago, a considerable quantity of the seed was 
brought to New-York ; but owing tothe want of 
correct information as to its cultivation, several 
attempts made to raise it, were unsuccessful, 
which led to its being abandoned... Am the 
Bath and West of England Agricultural Society 
papers, we observe an article on this subject, from 
the pen of a gentleman in Jamerica, who speaks 
from his own knowledge as to the manner in 
which this valuable plant is reared in that colony. 
He says that it 1s capable of thriving in any situa- 


markable manner. It wet weather in grows so 
fast, that it may be cut once ina fortnight, and 
sometimes oftener, when the land which yields it 
is new or fertile.—In dry, it is a long time before 
it withers, and, when reduced thereby to sucha 
state as to seem totally destroyed, will revive 
with a slight shower in a very few hours ; and 


as to be of little or no service to common pas- 
tures, it will occasion this to vegetate, and to 
be fit for use ina few weeks: nay, in some situa- 


from occasional dews only. It has, farther, so 
peculiar a quality of stocking, that, with very lit- 


and rocks, though planted at very great distances, 
spread itself about them, in a few months, and at 


last cover them entirely. This grass, when ready 
to seed, is from six to eight feet high ; but it is 





This grass, which grows in great abundance in| 


tion, in respect to climate and soil, and can bear, 
the effects of dry or wet weather in a most re-| 


when rain falls, though in so sparing a degree’ 


tions, not too much exposed to the heat of the sun, | 
it is known to flourish, and derive ample support, | 


tle care in its infancy, it will overcome all other 
grasses and weeds; and in ground full of stones’ 


at random, as the appearance of soii admits, will | 
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is generally made perfectly bare by hoecing, and 
holes are then dug, from three to five feet distant. 
| Varying in this respect according to the quality of 
| the soil ; that is, if it be rich, the holes are to be 
made at a greater, and if pour, ata less distance. 
| These holes should be large, and deep enough to 
‘admit, and bury a good depth, a few roots of the 
grass. The roots to be planted are dug up from 
aneighbouring field, or nursery; and the grass 
arising from them being topped, within three or 
four inches, they are put into each hole, and wel! 
covered with earth, pressed down by the foot.— 
Care is taken to keep the plants free from weeds 
by repeated hoeings. The months most approv- 
ed of for planting, are April and May, as the grass 
will then seed in September and October, at which 
periods it is found to seed by far the most abun 
dantly. Itis necessary to be careful that the 
ground is quite clean when the seed is ready to 
‘drop; andifthe spaces between the roots are 
| then stirred up with the hoe, it will be found very 
| beneficial. 

When the seed is all fallen, stock is turned in 
to tread it into the ground, and feed upon the 
grass. In very rich and new land, the grass at 
first will grow so rank as to produce very thick 
stalks, which, by running up the noses of the 
stock, will prevent them from eating it so close as 
they otherwise would. When, however, it is 
eaten as near the ground as possible, the remain- 
ing grass, with the roots which were planted, are 
dug up with the hoe and-barnt off. The grass 
after this, if favourable rains attend, will grow 
from the seed, and by covering the ground in the 
_month of May following, will be perfectly estab 
lished for several years, according to the quality 
of the land, so as to be cut for use, or become a 
pasture. 

Whenever the grass grows thin, holes may be 
opened in such places as may occasionally ap- 
pear so, and roots again planted to supply it ; and 
by this attention bestowed upon it, a field will 
scarcely ever be so totally worn out as to require 
the labour of being at any one time replanted.— 
The blades of this grass, when flourishing, appear 
not unlike those of wheat, only rather broader 
and longer; and the stalks, during the first 
growth, also much like those of it, but they get 
weaker and less, the oftener the grass is fed up- 
on or cut, till at last it becomes a fine, rich, and 
entire swarth. 





During the first 10 years of the present century, 
the average quantity of wool imported into Great 
Britain was 7,200,600 Ibs. 





The season in England is remarkably fine—and 
the wheat promises an abundant harvest. 





N. York is infested with mad dogs, several per- 
sons have recently been bitten by them in that 
city. Itis supposed the hot weather has an influ- 
ence in causing canine madness. 





The fourth of July was marked in Ohio by let- 








and cattle, when turned out to feed upon it, will ting in the water, and navigating the first boats on 
fatten so fast, that the two former will be in good | the Portage Summit of the Ohio Canal. 

condition in two months, or less; and the latter | 
will become fit for the butcher in the course of} The following toast was drank at a late cele 
three months. | bration in Upton, Mass.— 

The cultivation of this grass is very easy, and} The present Militia System of the United States. 
attended with little care, expense, or trouble. It/ —Of mammoth size, and puny weight—the poor 
is net immediately produced from the seed, but} ™an’s tax—the rich man’s scorn—a source of 
is previously planted. The land intended for it} safety to none, and of complaint to all. 
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TO DESTROY COCKROACHES. 

Mr Sxinner—I have seen one or two articles 
in the Farmer, describing ways to destroy cock- 
roaches—they may all be good ; but as there will 
be no harm in multiplying facts, and shewing va- 
rieus ways for obtaining the same results, I will 
trouble you with my method, which I know by ex- 
perience to be effectual. 

Several years ago, I entered upon the posses- 
sion of a large old house that had been for some 
months unoccupied, and I found it swarming with 
cockroaches. They deyoured such clothing as 
‘ell in their way, und were in other respects very 
troublesome and disagreeable. A neighbor kindly 
suggested a plan for destroying them, which I 
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Samuel W. Johnson, John Q. Wilson, James Mc- 
Clellan, John A. Taintor, Lemuel Hurlbut, Shel- 
don C. Leavitt, John R. Watkinson, Wedworth 
Wadsworth, Francis McLean, John Hall, be, and 
they are hereby appointed Delegates to said Con- 
vention, and requested to co-operate with the 
other members thereof, in all law‘ul and proper 
means for the protection and encouragement of 
Domestic Industry and National Independence. 





Horse Chesnuts.—A permanent buff, or nan- 


proportion of 7 to 2; and they are brought nearer 
to a state analogous to that of sands; the parti- 
cles are Jess adhesive, and the mass less retentive 
‘of moisture. Thus the process of burning, proper. 
ly applied, may convert a matter that was stiff, 
damp, and in consequence cold, into one powdery, 
|dry and warm; altogether more fitly constituted 
'as a bed for vegetable life. The great objection 
made by speculative chemists to parimg and burn 
| ing, is, that the animal and vegetable matter in 
the svil is diminished :—But where the texture 








adopted as follows: 
I set two crocks, or earthen pots, each ten or 


keen die, for muslin, liaen, cotton, silk, or woollen of the earthy ingredients is permanently improv- 
cloths, may be obtained from the horse chesnuts. | ed, there is more than a compensation. To meet 
For the buf colour, take the whole fruit, husk and | the objection still more directly, where an exces: 
all, when quite young ; cut it small, and put itin- of jnert vegetable matter is present, the destruc- 
to cold soft water, with as much soap as will just \tion of a part of it must be beneficial ; and the 
cloud or discolour the water. When deep enough, | carbonaceous matter in the nshes may be more 
useful to the crop, than the unreduced vegetable 


twelve inches high, and about the same in diame- | Pour off the clear part, and dip whatever is to be 
‘er, inthe two most infested parts of the house, | died, till it is the colour required. For the nan- 
into which I put a few gills of molasses—against |£cen colour, take the husks of the fruit only ; cut 
these 1 leaned shingles, making a bridge from/|°t break them small; steep them in soft water, 
the floor to the rim, that the vermin might easily {with soap as above, and dic in the same manner. 
reach the luscious bait below, whose fragrance |The husks may be used for the buff dye, after the 
filled the chambers ; and the better to allure them, | kernels are formed ; but it is only when they are 
J trailed some molasses along the road I intended |™0st imperceptible that the whole fruit is used, 
they should travel to their prisons, and which they | #4 the brightness of the buff colour diminishes as 
did travel in such numbers the first night, that I |the husk ripens, till when quite mpe, the die is 


‘fibre, of which it is the remains, could have been. 
| The most speedy way of bringing under til 
lage a meadow overrun with rushes, is; first tc 
drain it, and then to pare off a thick turf and barn 
it. 

«“ The cases in which burning must incontesta- 
bly be prejudicial, are those of sandy, dry, flinty, 
soils, containing little anima! or vegetable mat 
ter; here it can only be destractive ; for it de- 


found the crocks half filled: the second night |™ost like nankeen. 


completed their capture and destruction. 
Am. 





CROPS IN NOVA SCOTIA. | 
ditor of this paper having returned from a | 


‘ 
| 


: 
aa 


The 
journey through a large part of the Province of 
New Branswick, Prince Edward’s Island and the | 
eastern part of this Province has had an opportu- 
uity of cellecting information as to the state of | 
the crops. It was represented to him, wherever | 
he went, that the season has been in the highest | 
degree favorable to the hopes of the farmer.— | 
Genial showers have been succeeded by dry sul- | 
‘ry weather ; and the soil has thus been kept in| 


that state of moisture which is best adapted for! = 


the full development of its vegetative powers. It | 
- i 
is generally thought that there has been no pros- | 


pect, equal to the present, for these ten years | 


‘armen. | 


| merous. 


composes that constituent which is already below 
‘the minimum proportion, and in the presence of 
which, in a limited degree, the productiveness of 
a soil depends.” 

The late Mr Nicholson of New York, in a prize 
aoa os essay, appended to The Farmer's Assistant, thus 

To kill flies. —To a table-spoonful of milk, add ‘describes the operation of paring and burning.— 
one tea-spoonful of black pepper,and one tea-spoon- When the ground is in a good sward of grass let 
ful of brown sugar. Put them ina siall plate or it be carefully turned over with the plough; the 
aucer, and place it where the flies are most nu- irons of which should be well sharpened. Let the 
plough run about three inches deep. Then crose 
‘plough with a sharp coulter, and the sward wil! 
all be cut into squares of ten or twelve inches.— 
Set these square chunks up edgeways, by leaning 
‘two together, and they will soon dry. When wel! 
dried, build a part of them up in the form of little 
‘ovens, at the distance of about eighteen feet eacli 
| way. These are to have a little opening or door, 
/at a common windward side, for the air to enter 


Indian Ink.—Iold a plate over the flame of a 
lamp or candle, to obtain the fine soot, which mix 
with clean size. The Indian ink of the shops is 
usually scented with musk. 
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PARING AND BURNING THE SOIL. 
Paring aud burning is the process of paring off 
the surface of lands, and preparing the soil, by 


back. The crops of hay are unusually heavy—| means of fire for arable crops. It is more partic- 
the grain is strong and verdant—Indian corn vig-| wlarly adapted to the improvement of soils which 
orous—and the potatoe every where setting up a' are overrun by the roots of vegetables that can- 
thick and bushy stem. The general appearance pot be destroyed by the modes of cultivation, gen- 





of the country is rich and beautiful. 
Halifax Novascotian. 


Washing Machine.—The New Brunswick Times 
calls the attention of the publick to a Washing 
Machine exhibiting in that city, by Philip P.Crain. 
If it deserves the recommendation there given, 
itis a valuable invention. The editor says it is 
simple in its construction, is worked with little 
labour, and does the washing in the best manner, 
and with less injury to the finest garments than 
the ordinary mode. 
wi!l!o more washing in two hours than can be 
performed in a day by the common process. 











Connecticul.—A State Convention was held at; 


Middletown, Conn. on the t2th inst. at which it 
was voted, that this meeting highly approve of 
the contemplated Convention at Harrisburgh, on 
the 30th day of July inst. and of the objects in- 
tended to be promoted thereby, and that Timothy 
Pitkin, Henry Watson, Henry L. Elisworth, Gide- 
on Wells, Jonathan Rose, Sheldon Clark, James 
M. L. Scoviil, Calvin Goddard, Thomas S. Perkins. 


It is calculated that a woman} 


| erally made use of; and to stiff clays, which by 
| being burnt are converted into a kind of manure 


very useful in many soils. ‘There has been a di- 
versity of opinion among agriculturists respecting 
the propriety of making use of this process to sub- 
due a refractory soil. Burning soils no doubt 
may destroy much vegetable matter, which under 
favorable circumstances might have been convert- 
ed into food for plants. But it often happens that 
there exists in a field an excess of vegetable mat- 
ter, which is scarcely possible to decompose with- 
out great expense and delay, in such a manner 
that it can furnish nutriment to plants, except by 
the agency of fire. Burning, likewise, renders 





clays less coherent, and in this way greatly im- 
proves their texture, and causes them to be more 
permeable to water, and of course they are less 
apt to retain it in a state of stagnation. A cause 
of the unproductiveness of cold clayey adhesive 
soils, is, that the seed is coated with matter im- 
penetrable to air. When clayey or tenacious soils 
are burnt, their power and tendency to absorb 
water from the atmosphere is diminished in the 


Aha 


‘and another opening above, for the smoke to pass 
off. On some dry day, when the wind is fair foi 
‘blowing into the holes below, place some straw 
or other dry rubbish into the holes, and sct fire to 
it. As soon as the fires have got fully going in 
each of the heaps, let the holes in the tops be 
stopped up, for the purpose of retaining the smoke 
and keep gradually building up the heaps as the 
fire penetrates them, until all the chunks of earth 
are piled round them; and when the heaps have 
fully burned and sufficiently cooled they are to be 
evenly spread over the ground, and ploughed.” 
The following is Mr Cobbett’s method of burn- 
ing earth: “ Make a circle or an oblong square 
cut sods and build a wall all round three feet 
thick and four feet high, then light a fire in the 
middle with straw, dry sticks, &c. extending it all 
over the bottom of the pit; keep adding light fuel 
at first, then rubbish wood, till there is a good bed 
of coals. Then put on the driest of the clods, tak- 
ing care to keep the smoke in. Continue thus for 
a day or two, when you may dig out the earth any 
‘where about the kiln and fling on. Put your fin- 
‘ger into the top of the heap here and there ; if 
| you find the fire very near, throw on more earth ; 
| not too much at a time for it deadens the fire. — 
(he ashes (or torrefied earth) will be cool enough 
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to remove in a week, peat or bog earth may be 
burnt in the same way or dry, as in the paring 
end burning method. Some only kindle a fire and 
and lay on dry soils as at first, and when the: 


You must be careful that they have always water 
at hand, and plenty of litter to absorb the liquid 
manure, unless you have reservoirs, &c. to ans- 
wer the purpose.of preventing its waste. Mr 


It is not easy to perceive (says the Palladium) 
why a “ Lace School,” to employ profitably « 500 
young ladies” might not flourish in Boston as 

| well as Newport. The former has about 60,000 


whole is under good way, throw on the earth, Young said that “ Lucerne is the best plant for) inhabitants, and Newport about 10,000. Hand 
(subsoil, &c.) torrefied, till the heap is sufficiently | soiling, and an acre of it will go much further Looms might also be employed in Boston as well 


large. 


This manure applied to cabbages, ruta; than any thing else. But clover or any other! Philadelphia. It is said there are 4000 at work 


baga, Indian corn and buck wheat produces great | grass, green or dry, oats or Indian corn, cut up) in the latter city in muslin weaving. 


effect,” ° 

It will be observed that Mr Cobbett’s directions | 
are intended not only for burning the surface of 
the soil, but for burning earth, including subsoil, ' 
to any convenient depth for manure. If the sub-| 
soil is wholly, or in part, clay, or, perhaps, any | 
other species of earth, in which there is but little | 
silicious sand, it may, in many cases, be expedient. 
to dry it and burn it for manure. 

It is observed by the Rev. Mr Cartwricar, an 
English writer on agriculture, that in performing 
the operations of burning “ care shonld be taken 
to do it with a smothering heat; for if the fires 
are too intense, the ashes will be of an inferior | 
quality. The advantages of this practice are nu- 
merous ; for it in a great measure annihilates seed 
weeds: it is destructive to many kinds of insects | 
and other vermin, noxious to agriculture ; it de-| 
composes whatever comes within the sphere of its 
activity ; and the ashes it produces neutralize the 
soil, and assist in the further decomposition of the 
vegetable and animal matters contained init ; and 
these substances it converts into suitable food for 
future crops. Its operation on the soil is some- 
thing like the operation of malting on grain caus- 
ing it to part freely with its most nutritious prin- 
ciple, the saccharine matter; so will paring and 
burning dispose the soil profusely to part with its 
nutrition to the plants which are committed to it ;: 
and this it will do, not for a single year only, but 
for several years, according to the original degree 
of fertility, in succession; and if the crops are ex- | 
hausting ones, till it is soon worn out. Hence on| 
pared and burnt land, more so perhaps than on 
any other, no two exhausting crops should follow 
each other. By exhausting crops are understood, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat; by fer- 
tilizing ones, crops of every kind which are con- 
sumed upon the land or mown, or carried off be- 
fore they perfect their seed, and which are bro’t 
back again in the state of manure.” 


HAY. 

[tis stated in Young’s Farmer’s Calendar that 
Mr Ducket, a celebrated farmer in England made 
use of the following method of trying the heat of 
his hay stacks. “He thrust a scaffold bolt, or 
other stout and long iron bolt into a stack, to give 
easy admission to a gun rod, with a strong worm 
at the end of it, with which he screws out a sam- 
ple, and discovers not only the heat, but the col- 
our of the hay; if the stack wants air, he makes 
many of these holes, which give vent to the heat, 
and answers the purpose of a chimney.” 

SOILING LABOURING OXEN AND HORSES. 

Instead of turning your oxen and horses, which 
you have occasion to use frequently, into a large 
pasture where it is almost as difficult to find them 
as it is to find out the longitude, and to take and 
harness them as it would be for any body but a 
poet to tackle the steeds of Apollo, you had bet- 
ter soil them. By soiling is meant keeping them 
in stables, stalls, yards, &c. and mowing and giv- 
ing them grass and other green and dry food.— 


i—He invites cood 


} 
near the roots, cabbages, &c. &c. may often be 


economically disposed of in feeding cattle and 
horses, whose services are requisite for the prose- 


cution of the daily and hourly labours of the hus- | 


bandman. 
RHEUMATISM. 
We are assured by a person who has experienc- 
ed its effects, that the following is excellent for 


‘rheumatic complaints: spirits of hartshorn 4 02. 
| sweet oil 4 oz. laudanum 4 of an oz. honey 4 of 


an oz. Mix, and apply with friction to the part 
affected. Bind on flannel to keep the part warm, 
and make use of the ointment morning and even- 
ing. The above ointment, says our informant, is 
likewise useful in sprains, and other cases in 
which opodeldoc is recommended. 

CURE FOR THE RING WORM. 

A friend in Charlestown has given us the fol- 
lowing recipe, which he says he has known to 
effect a cure of the ring worm in very obstinate 
cases :— Take a half pint tumbler, and fill it nearly 
full of strong vinegar—then put in a_ new laid 
egg, ‘the newer the better)—let the egg remain a 
few days till the vinegar eats the shell entirely 
off—then throw away the egg, and apply the vin- 
egar, thus prepared, to the part affected, once a 
day, fora week or ten days, which will effect a 
cure. During the application, it is necessary to 
keep the bowels open, by salts or some gentle 


' medicine. 





First voyage ef Columius.—The public will be 
pleased to learn that a translation of the valuable 


and interesting documents relative to the first 


voyage of Columbus, is in progress, in Boston, and 
the printing of the work commenced. The origin- 
als of these documents were discovered in 1789, 
among the archives of the Duke del Infantado.— 
They were not published until a year or two 
since, when they were given to the public by or- 
der of the present king of Spain. 'The manuscript 
is said to be in the hand writing of Las Casas, and 
to be an abstract of the original journal of Colum- 
bus, made by this author while compiling bis his- 
tory of the Indies. It is the form of a diary at 
sea, and is probably more interesting from not 
being elaborated. Its authenticity is said to be 
unquestionable. 


The following gentlemen have been chosen del- 
egates to represent Maine in the General Conven- 
tion of Farmers and Manufacturers to be held at 
Harrisbargh, Penn. on the 30th inst. The Hon. 
John Holmes, of York. Wm. Ladd, Esq. of Cum- 
berland, Gen. Joshua Wingate of Kennebec, Brice 
M. Lellan, Esq. of Somerset, and Gen. Jedediah 
Kenrick, of Penobscot. 





American Paper—The Editor of the N. York 
Enquirer complains that American Printing Pa- 
per has depreciated in quality, at the same prices 
specimens to be sent to his 


| Office, with the prices, and promises to procure cus- 
‘tomers for as much of the best sample as the | 
“mills can turn out. 


A London paper of June 8, states that the Brit 
ish Ambassador at Constantinople had sent a des- 
patch, announcing the entire defeat of the Turks 
before Athens, on the 29th of April; loss said to 





be 10,000 men. s Ratisbon letters of the 26th of 


' May, confirm the above, and state that the Turks 
were successively driven from all their entrench 
ments, and forced to abandon all their artillery 
and baggage. 
the lonian Islands, on the 5th of May, despatched 
a courier from Corfu to London with another con 
firmation of the above. 


A letter has been received in Richmond Va 
giving the unwelcome intelligence that Mr Madi 
son was taken extremely 111 with the cholera mor 
bus in the night of the 11th, but that on the morn 
ing of the 12th he was better. 


Eggs.—Mr London says that if eggs are left 
unmoved for some time the yoiks subside, and 
come at length to touch the shells on the lower 
side, when rottenness immediately commences.— 
In some parts of England, they hang up eggs in 
nets and turn them every day, to prevent the yolk’s 
coming to the shell ; in others, they anoint them 
with melted mutton suet, and set them on end in 
bran, the containing box being closely covered. 

Hamp. Gazette. 


Wool in England.—On the 7th of June, in the 
house of lords, the earl of Winchelsea presented 
a petition signed by upwards of 400 flock-masters, 
complaining of the importation of foreign wool._— 
The petition was supported by the earl of Malms 
bury, who stated that during the last three years, 
the quantity of foreign wool imported was 82,308, 
000 pounds, of which 51,412,000 pounds were from 
Germany. The consequence was that British 
wool had fallen from 22d (40 cents) to 9d (17 
cents.) Lord Goderich said in reply that to en 
courage the British wool-growers by a heavy duty 
on foreign wool, would not produce the desired 
effect, but quite the reverse. “If we impose a 
duty on foreign wool, we shall lose a great share 
of the trade in woollens with foreign countries, 
and thereby reduce the price of our own wool.” — 
He said the best remedy was to establish markets 
for woollen goods on an extensive scale.—Ibid. 








| = Currant Jelly.—There is a oni for this ar- 
| It is made by mixing cur. 
| arises. Some use one pound of brown sugar, to 
the richness and niceness of the jelly. It will 
ceed the demand. There may be other modes of 


‘ticle in this place, and those who have an abun- 
\dance of currants, will do well, perhaps, to pay 
|some attention to it. 

/rant juice and sugar, and boiling them gently for 
ltwo hours or more, and taking off the scum, that 
{a quart of juice ; others two pounds; and some 
|two pounds of loaf sugar. The price depends on 
probably bring from 50 to 75 cents per quart, if 
well made, and the quantity offered does not ex- 
mnufacturing it, which are better than the one 
we have mentione?. (Thid.} 


The Lords High Commissioners of 
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Bricks.—In the vicinity of Lon 


a upwards of| Fever and Ague.—Take 2 ounces of Peruvian 


. “— 
| Sarony Sheep. 


2000 acres have been dug to the depth of from 4| bark, 2 of powdered cloves, and 1 of creain of tar-| On Friday the 24th August next, at 3 o’ciock P. M 
to 10 feet for brick earth. The bricks from an a-/tar ; mix them together ; divide the composition 


cre of brick-earth produce about 18,000 dollars; 
and the sum paid to the owners of the soil is 
$2200 per acre. An acre at 4 feet deep yields 4 


millions of bricks. In the manufacture of bricks, | 
the earth is mixed with coal-ashes and sand.—Ib. | 





The election of a representative in Congress in 
this city on the 23d inst. terminated in favor of 
Hon. Bengsauin Gorntam. The votes were, Gor- 
ham 1659, Blake 698, Henshaw 459, Scattering 


122. 


Onions.—Mr. William Simonds has raised in 
luis garden in this city, an astonishing crop of on- 
ions, considering the number planted, and the 
ground occupied. In two beds, each of 10 1-2 
feet long, and 3 feet wide, he planted, in the 


spring, 532 cf the Egyptian onions, which propa- | 


cate from the root, and bear no seed at the top.— 
From these, he pulled a few days since, 2,640 on- 
ions many of them of a very large size, each onion 
planted having a number of others from 3 to 15 
clustered around the root, and almost all of them 
large enough for the purpose of cooking. Some- 
times as many as 18 have been produced from a 
cingle plant. The onions are of superior flavor, 
to almost any other of that class of esculents.— 
Trenton True American. : 








Remedies for the Tooth Ache.—Make a solution 
of Camphor and pulverised Cayenne pepper: dip 
therein a small quantity of raw cotton and apply 
it to the effected tooth, and it will give instant re- 
lief. 
throat, lay a bit of rag over the tooth fora few 
moments. {Wilmington Herald.] 

2drachms of alum reduced to an inpalpable 
powder, and 7 drachms of nitrous spirite of either, 
mixed and applied to the tooth, will prove effectu- 
al in 95 out of 100 cases. [Tbid.] 


Extraordinary Cow.—A Cow belonging to a 


gentleman in this town, yielded yesterday at a} 


single milking, eighteen quarts of milk. This 


milking was at two o’clock P. M. after an ab- | 


sence in the pasture of about 18 hours. She was 
milked again between 6 and 7 in the evening, and 
gave seven quarts more, making in all, upecards 
of six gallons of milk drawn from the same cow 
within the short space of five hours. [{Hal. Adv.] 





Remedy for Intemperance.—Messrs Reed & | 
Howard, druggists, 44 Hanover-street, have pre- | 


pared a medicine for the cure of Drunkenness, 
which has been fully tested by several respecta- 
ble physicians of this city, and is found to possess 
all the qualities of Dr Chambers’ composition. 


Ipricots, some of which measured seven inches 


round, have been taken from a tree in the rear of | 


a gentleman’s dwelling in Philadelphia. 

Upwards of 30,009 hhds. of sugar, and 10,000 
hhds. of molasses, were made in Louisana last sea- 
son. 


It is reported that the Spanish minister has rep- | 


resented to our government, the irregular conduct 
of Com. Porter, in taking a station in a port in 
the United States, to annoy the commerce of his 
country. 

Palm-leaf hats are now made, on an extensive 
scale, by Mr. Jabez Boyden, of Dedham, near 
Boston, Mass. 


To prevent the composition’s getting to the | 


into 12 equal doses ; and take one dose every 


‘morning, noon, and night till the complaint is, 


checked ; then one every morning till the whoie 
jis taken. Each dose may be taken ina glass of 
any kind of spirituous liquor mixed with water.— 
| Emporium. 

| Stirups and Bedsteads.—A Mr Powles of Phila- 
delphia has invented a safety stirup to avoid the 
danger of having the foot caught when a person 
|is thrown from his horse. He has also brought to 
‘perfection a bedstead, so arranged, that the sack- 
ing may be kept continually stretched and the 
joints so close as to afford no accommodation for 
the “red coats,” those backbiting gentry that 
|“ murder sleep.” 
t - 


ly at Canandaigua, N. Y. 14 candidates entered 
‘for the G premiums to be awarded to the man who 
should cut the most grass in the vest manner, in 
}one minute. The first (a fine scythe with snath) 
was awarded to*Calvin Simmons, who cut 5864 
;square feet; swath 9 feet 2 inches wide. The 
| second (an axe) to John Kent, who cut 511 square 
|feet ; swath 9 ft. 2 inches wide. The third (a hoe) 
| to John Woby, a coloured man, who cut 546 square 
feet ; swath 9 feet wide. The ffth (a spade) to 
| Elias Russell, who cut 557 square feet ; swath 9 
‘fect wide. The sixth (a shovel) to K. Murray, who 
{eut 496 square feet; swath 8 feet wide. All the 
| work was extremely well done. The premium ar- 
ticles were all of elegant workmanship. 





; 


Rail Roads—The Mass. Journal of the 19th inst. 
| contains copies of a correspondence between Governor 
Lincoln and the Hon. James Barbour, Secretary of War, 
relative to the contemplated rail road from Boston to 
'the Hudson. 
| ascertain how far it was in the power or disposition of 


that Department, to aid in the necessary examination | 


of the country of the proposed route, during the present 
season. Mr Barbour replied that all the officers under 
the control of his department for similar purposes, 
were already engaged for the whole se »son, and that 
no co-operation could be expected from him. He con- 
siders the object of the contemplated undertaking of 
very great importance. and. declares his readiness to 
co-operate in its execution whenever means will justi- 
fy it. [Portland Advertiser. } 


| Marchioness of Wellesley.—We learn by the ship 

New-York, that this lady, (late Miss Cston of Balti 
| more,) left Dublin the latter end of April for London, 
where she still remains ; and report says, for six months 
previous to her departure, she and the Marquis had 
| not exchanged a word with each other, nor eat at the 
j}same table; this is an excellent episode to the loving 
| letter he wrote to our Aldermen, a few months ago, ac- 
knowiedging the receipt of the canal Medal, and the 
volume of its history. {Morning Chronicle. ] 


| Indian now a days in this quarter of our country, as it 
|would beat Philadelphia. Not long since, four of 
, these sons of the forest made their appearance, about 
| twenty miles north-west of this place, and were ob- 
| served to loiter about one particular farm for the most 
jofa day, when they borrewed aspsde; went intoa 
; corner of one of the farmer’s fields, and dug up three 
| or feur small sized brass kettles, which must have been 
| buried there long before the improvements were made. 
This done, they talked together for some time, pointed 
with their fingers in different directions, then hung the 
kettles on their backs, and walked quietly off towards 
the sefiizmg sun in Indian file.—Eri¢ (Pa.) paper. 


Mowing.—At a mowing match on the 4th of Ju- - 


The object of Governor Lincoln was, to | 


Indians.—It is almost as great a curiosity to see an 


at Brighton near Boston, will be sold by public auc 
tion,a choice stock of about 100 Saxony Rams, just 
imported in the brig Comet, Capt. Meef, from Ham. 
urg, 

These sheep were selected from the purest blood in 
the kingdom, and will be fouud at least, equal in point 
of fineness of fleece and symmetry of form to any here- 
The sale will be perfectly free and 


j 


tofore imported. 


unlimited, 
| Samples of the wool from different parts of each an- 


imal may be seen at No. 46 Central street, or at the 
office of the auctioneers, at any time previous to the 
sale. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD. — 
“ROMAN. — his elegant, iull blooded horse, a bright 
bay. with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen 
Williams in Northborough (Ms.) at $20 the season, to 
be paid before the mares are taken away.—See New 
England Farmer, May 25. AB ik 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 
formed that they can have their volumes neatly half 
bound and lettered at 75 cents, w ich 1s as cheap as 
they can be done in this city—by sending them to 
this office. Subscribers who began afier the last 
volume commenced can be supplied with the de 


ficient numbers. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 
ning. 





| 
Corrected every Thursday eve 
" 





| FROM! _ To 

| APPLES, best, lob | |“ none 

ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - = jton. | 80 00) 82 56 

pearl do. - - - - ; 92 00; 95 00 

| BEANS, white, - - - - |bush} 1 50) 1 75 

| BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - bbl. 925 9 50 

{ cargo, No 1, new, - - 3 12! 8 37 

| “ No 2, new, - - | 6 75 7 95 

| BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } Ib. 12 15 

| CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 8, 10 

| skimmed milk, - - 3 6 
aa fs Ss 2 we «leg i 

iFLAX SEED - - - - «- « I/bush 90 1 09 

; FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St jbbl.| 5 50) 5 6g 

Genesee, + <a 4 50} 475 

Rye, best, oe A | mone 

'GRAIN, Rye -— - - - ‘bush 70 5 

Corn - - 56 62 

Barley - - 1 00 

Oats - ° . ee } 35 40 

HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. a 10 

HOPS, No 1, Inspection ie es 0 12 15 

LIME, - - - = = leask, 1 00). 1 10 

OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern'gal. 77 78 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at iton. 275; 3 00 

PORK, Bone Middlings, new, lbbl., 13 CU 44 00 

navy, mess, do. 10 75 14 50 

Cargo, No 1, do - - | 1) 50 11 00 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - + jbush 150 1 75 

Clover ereits © Ts 8 10 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 33 45 

do do unwashed 20 25 

do 3-4 washed} 26 34 

do 1-2 & 4 do 25 30 

Native - - - do 20 25 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 33 37 

2d sort 25 30 

do Spinning, Ist sort 28 32 

PROVISION MARKET. 

| BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 8 10 

| PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 8 10 

BY whole hogs, - - nont 

(VEAL, - - - + - = 6 8 

iMUTTON, eee - - 5 7 

|POULTRY, - - - - ro 15} 20 

BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 12 14 

lump, best, - - 14 16 

EaGs,--------| | & 8 

MEAL, Rye, -retail,- - - - loush| 75 80 
Indian, do. - - - 65 


POTATOES, (new) - 
CIDER, (according te quality) 


he. 2 
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immensity of creation, and of the bounty of Divine 
Providence, in furnishing such a profusion of life 
in a region so remote from the habitations of men! 

paar | But if the number of animals in the space of two | writ,” the Chairman summed up with clearness 
THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. | miles square be so great, what must be the smousit | and the wisdom of the county jury was now to be 
The bounty of nature has spread flowers andj requisiie for the discoloration of the sea through | condensed. After a long deliberation on thi: 


herbs over hill and valley with boundless profu-/an extent of perhaps twenty or thirty thousand | knotty point, they turned round—« Gentlemen, 
sion. The insect hosts flutter in the sunshine or) square miles.” [Arctic Voyages, p. 180.] 


hum among the trees. Field and forest are | | 
swarming with life in its various forms. The | | gy front, with about as much intelligence in it as 
varieties of animated being, forming a chain of; 1. If you are at work near the road, be sure to that contained in the face of an ourang-outang, 
existence extending to objects so minute as to stop, and look at every one who passes by, from /and said, “not guilty; but he ourht to be severe}, 
elude the sizht, and rising so high as to exceed the time he first makes his appearauce, until he is | reprimanded for stealing it.” ‘ 
the power of human observation, have been dili- | out of sight. No one, who has not had the ex- | er. ees ———_——- 

gently examined, and catalogues and descriptions | perience of it, can tell how much pleasure there |. I lay it down as a sacred maxin, that every mat 
tell us the names and inform us of the man- js in seeing half a dozen men abandon their em-|'S wretched in proportion to his vices; and a! 
ners and habits of many of the tribes of earth ployment and gaze at him, as though they had| firm the noblest ornament of a young, generou: 
and air. ‘The waters equally populous, have of never before seen a mortal, or were desirous to, ™24, and the surest source of pleasure, profit, and 
course been less successfully explored. Of the see every button on his garments. | reputation in life, to be an unreserved acceptance 
monsters who feed among the caves,or gambol 9% When you are passing by neighbors at work | of virtue. {Letters concerning Mythology.| 
in the deep, we yet know but little. Occasionally never fail to stop and talk with them, especially 


A poor ragged urehin was tried (at the las! 
Westmoreland Sessions) for stealing an old jack- 
et froma lime-kiln; proof “was strong as holy 








~ From the Worcester Egis. 


{have you agreed upon your verdict ?” when the 
“ : 
Foreman peeped cunningly from beneath a shag 





RULES FOR GOOD MANNERS, 





some odd fish presents himself to the observation jf they are engaged in doing something of con- 
of the sailor, and the account given of its appear- siderable impor'ance. Every one must perceive 
ance is so strange that we rank it with “fish how agreeable it is to a man to be obliged by the 
stories.” Although the Sea Serpent has figured ryles of good manners to suspend his labor an 
s0 much in the waters along our shores, and in hour, especially if he has several hired men in 
the depositions of those gentlemen who saw the company with him, toa trifling story, or to hear 
terrible glitter of his eyes through telescopes, we the history of his neighbor’s affairs. 

are still left in doubt whether it be a creature of 3, When a person passes by your house, never 
real ‘existence or of imagination. The diving fail to deck the windows with as many faces as 
bell has occasionally been employed inthe ex- the house can supply; and if tke windows will 
amination of shallow places to direct the labors not accommodate all, let one or two stand in the 
of industry, but the boldness of adventure never | dgor. 

has descended to those depths where we should 4. If you are passing by a house be careful to 
expect to find the haunts of monsters, and one of Jook into the windows ; by this you may general- 
the most remarkable inventions of modern im- |y know whether its occupants are industrious.— 
provement has been ineffectual in reclaiming the You will likewise occasionally get a glance at a 
treasures of human wealth gathered during suc- | young lady as she sits in the parlor, reading nov- 
cessive centuries to the deep, or in discovering els, braiding straw, or working lace ; which to 
the gems and metals, the spars and corals that say the least is worth a shilling. 

adorn its cells. Scientific enquiry has been busy 5. On the sabbath take your stand before the 
in examining those animated beings so infinitely meeting house at least fifteen or twenty minutes 
varied in form and structure and so multiplied aS before the season of worship commences, and let 
to exceed the power of figures to number, floating no one escape your notice, who may come to the 
on the surface. The following extract from house of worship. The pleasure which the young 
Scoresby, copied into the last American Quarter- lady experiences, passing twenty or thirty young 
ly Review, shows the known myriads of the popu- gentlemen gazing intently at her, may be easily 
lation of the sea, and may give some idea of the imagined; and if perchance she drop her glove 
probable extent. or handkerchief, let the blush on her face tell how 


“The number of medusa,” says Scoresby, “in Jelightful the task to pick it up.—. H. Sentinel. 
the olive green sea, was found to be immense.— seseaiitg 


They are about one fourth of an inch asunder.— A gentlemen made avery good reply to one 
In this proportion, a cubic inch of water must con- who asserted that he did not believe there was a 
tain 64; a cubic foot 110,592; a cubic fathom, truly honest man in the whole world. “ Sir,” said 
23,887.872 ; and a cubic mile, about 23,888,000,- he, “ itis quite impossible that any one man should 
000,000,000! From soundings made in the situa- know all the world; but it is quite possible that 
tion where these animals were found, it is proba- some one man may know himself.” 

ble the sea is upwards of a mile in depth; but| : rae veto 

whether these substances occupy the whole depth, | Praise.—Praise is like ambergrise. A_ little 
is uncertain. Provided however the depth to, Whiff of it, and by snatches, is very agreeable ; 
which they entered be but 250 fathoms, the aboye but whena man holds a whole lump of it to your 
immense number of one species may occur in a! 2O9se, it is a nuisance, and strikes you down. 
space of two miles square. It may give a bet-| Friends bought with money, fail when money fiic 
ter conception of the amount of medusz in this 

extent, if we calculate the length of time that! 
would be requsite with a certain number of per- | 
sons for counting this number. 
one person could 








se * 
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Those won by merit, not till arerit dies ! 


Original necdote.—A schoolmaster in one of 
Allowing that the neighbouring towns, while upon his morning’ 
million in seven days, Waik, passed by the door of a neighbor who was 
which is barely possible, it would have required excavating a log for a pigs-trough. “ Why,” said 
that 30,000 persons should have started at the the schoolmaster, * M. , have you not fur- 
creation of the world, tocomplete the enumeration, Riture enough yet ?” ¢ Yes,’ said the man, ‘enough 
at the present time.” for my own family, but I expect te board 


Gu 


count a 


{ = . ° P 
What a stupendous idea this fact gives of the master this winter, and am making preparations.’ 


the | 


Great Tunnel through the Silver Mine of Kings 
j burg, in Norway.—A wonderful gallery has been 
| pierced through the side of the mountain, at the 
depth of six hundred feet, through which the orc 
| is now transported, instead of being hoisted to the 
| top.—Its length is six thousand feet, and it occu- 
pied twentv-three years in its completion. It had 
been commenced in 1792, but during seven years 
of one time it was discontinued: it had just been 
opened. The process was most tedious, being en- 
tirely by calcination and hammering, which bro’t 
the rock off in flakes. Only two men could work 
at a time ; they both commenced externally ; and 
to their credit be it recorded, that upon meeting 
they were only two or three feet difference in 
the level, and none in the direction ; it is from 
six to seven feet wide, and from ten to fifteen 
high.—Jones’ Travels. 





A Green Old Age.—Mr. Moore, of Ellsworth 
Me. now in his 78th year, is stated in the Ells 
worth Courier to have made with his own hands, 
during the last nine months, 56,000 good shingles 
which have been sold for $168, besides attending 
to the work of a farm. He can hoe, mowor rake 
as much in a day as any common man wishes t 
do. 


By a letter from a gentleman now in Dresden, 
Saxony, it appears that the government of tha’ 
country is giving particular attention to the exten- 
sion of its trade and commerce—that it is desirous 
of increasing its commercial intercourse with the 
United States, and for this purpose has lately ap- 
pointed Consuls to reside in our principal Sca 
Ports. 

















Yellow Locust Seed, &c. 

For sule at the New England Farmer office, a few 
os. Yellow Locust Seed, superior scarlet short top Rad- 
ish, White Mulberry, 13 varieties of Turnip, Girkin 
or pickling Cucumber, &c. with a new assortment of 


; ornam: ntal flower seeds. 
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| * young gentleman who has had adventages of the 





| ) 

! best academical. university and professional education, 
{and of acquiring the Freuch and Ita ian languages a- 
) broad, wishes to obtain a situation which would be 
| permanent, as professor or tutor in a college, or instruc- 
{tor in an academy orschool. Any propositions, present 
lor prospective, addressed to A. B. care of Rev. Dr. 
Jenks. Raston. Vass. will receive immediate attention, 





‘The FARMER is published every Feiday, at $3,00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 

Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subscribers, 
are entitled to a sizth volume gratis. 
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